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Foreword 


Since  1979  the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Islamie  Republie  of  Iran  has  mirrored  aspects  of 
the  ideological  tensions  that  eharaeterized  the  Cold  War  of 
the  twentieth  eentury’s  latter  half.  The  revolution  that 
ejected  the  shah  emerged  from  a  consensus  within  the 
Iranian  community  that  favored  social  reform  founded 
upon  Islamic  values.  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini,  the 
charismatic  imam  whose  vitriolic  sermons  helped  to  polar¬ 
ize  relations  between  Tehran  and  Washington,  established 
a  theocracy  in  which  the  faithful  could  prosper. 

In  this  study,  Lt  Col  Anthony  C.  Cain,  PhD,  analyzes  the 
relationship  between  Iran’s  strategic  culture  and  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  Following  tbe  Iranian  Revolution  in 
1979,  foreign  policy  experts  in  the  West  had  trouble  com¬ 
prehending  the  cleric’s  politicized  Shi’i  ideology  and  reacted 
with  alarm  when  Khomeini,  energized  by  the  revolution’s 
success,  acted  to  export  his  ideology  to  other  communities 
in  the  Middle  East — sponsoring  terrorism,  if  necessary,  to 
combat  regimes  that  supported  US  policies  and  interests. 
Consequently,  the  United  States  focused  on  containing 
Iran  until  the  regime  changed  enough  to  allow  for  less  ideo¬ 
logically  charged  dialogue  to  occur  on  the  one  hand  while, 
at  times,  pursuing  active  measures  to  overthrow  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  regime  on  the  other.  This  range  of  policies  resulted 
in  economic  sanctions  and  an  arms  embargo  against  Kho¬ 
meini’s  Islamic  republic.  Moreover,  when  war  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  Iran  and  Saddam  Hussein’s  Iraq,  the  United  States 
opportunistically  backed  the  Iraqi  dictator  in  the  hope  that 
a  military  defeat  would  usher  in  moderate  leaders  in 
Tehran.  At  times  the  relationship  flared  into  military  con¬ 
frontation.  US  forces  bombed  Iranian  targets  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  and  Iranian  leaders  launched  missile  attacks 
against  shipping  in  the  same  waters.  Beneath  the  surface 
of  Middle  Eastern  power  politics,  Iran  became  a  touch¬ 
stone  for  religiously  charged  revolutionary  movements 
across  the  Middle  East.  Perhaps  the  low  point  for  US-Iran- 
ian  relations  occurred  on  3  July  1988  when  a  US  Navy 
Aegis  cruiser  shot  down  an  Iranian  Airbus,  killing  all  290 
passengers  aboard. 

Colonel  Cain  describes  how,  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
1991  Gulf  War,  the  United  States  adopted  a  one-size-fits- 
all  policy  toward  Iran  and  Iraq,  the  twin  rogue  states  of  the 
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Middle  East,  under  the  rubric  of  “dual  containment.”  Since 
the  landslide  election  of  Seyyed  Mohammad  Khatami  to 
the  presidency  in  1997,  however,  signs  emanating  from 
Iran  point  to  possibilities  for  altering  the  tension  that  has 
plagued  relations  between  the  two  states  for  more  than  20 
years.  This  study  concludes  by  analyzing  options  available 
to  US  policy  makers  should  they  choose  to  help  Iran’s 
transition  from  pariah  state  toward  a  more  moderate  role 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  President  George  W.  Bush  demanded 
in  his  January  2002  State  of  the  Union  Address  that  Iran 
abandon  proliferation  and  terrorist-related  activities  as  a 
precondition  for  easing  tensions  with  the  United  States. 
Colonel  Cain  argues  that  US  decision  makers  must  under¬ 
stand  the  social  and  economic  challenges  that  confront 
leaders  in  Tehran  as  they  attempt  to  guide  their  nation  to¬ 
ward  the  future.  For  its  pari,  the  Islamic  republic  must  de¬ 
velop  a  consensus  between  its  citizens  and  the  ruling  elite 
regarding  Iran’s  legitimate  role  within  the  region  and  the 
world. 

As  with  all  Maxwell  Papers,  this  study  is  provided  in  the 
spirit  of  academic  freedom,  open  debate,  and  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  issues.  We  encourage  your  responses. 


EY  B.  F^YBURN 
Major  General,  USAF 
Commandant,  Air  War  College 
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Iran’s  Strategic  Culture 
and  Decision  Making 

Since  the  1979  Iranian  Revolution  and  the  subsequent 
hostage  crisis,  popular  perceptions  of  a  society  dominated 
by  “irrational”  Islamic  fundamentalists  have  colored  US 
policy  toward  Iran.  Michael  Eisenstadt  notes: 

Because  Shi’ite  religious  doctrine  exalts  the  suffering  and  martyrdom 
of  the  faithful,  and  because  religion  plays  a  central  role  in  the  official 
ideology  of  the  Islamic  Republic,  Iran  is  sometimes  portrayed  as  a 
“crazy”  or  “undeterrable”  state  driven  by  the  absolute  imperatives  of 
religion,  not  the  pragmatic  concerns  of  statecraft.  .  .  .  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  perception  of  Iran  as  an  irrational,  unde¬ 
terrable  state  is  wrong.  ■ 

Conflict  will  tend  to  characterize  US  policy  toward  Iran, 
in  part,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  that  US  leaders  fail  to 
comprehend  the  Islamie  republie’s  struggle  to  reeoneile 
tensions  between  the  faith  and  the  eeonomic,  diplomatie, 
and  military  funetions  of  state  power.  ^  Similarly,  coping 
with  Iran’s  efforts  to  acquire  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons,  coupled  with  the  potential  proliferation  of 
those  weapons  to  other  “rogue”  states  and  terrorist  organ¬ 
izations,  requires  a  sophistieated  understanding  of  Iranian 
decision-making  processes.®  The  ehallenge  to  US  poliey 
makers  will  center  on  modifying  the  prevailing  paradigm 
that  emphasizes  the  irrationality  of  the  Iranian  govern¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  one  based  on  understanding  the  S3mer- 
gies — and  the  conflicts — between  the  various  segments  of 
the  Iranian  polity  that  help  to  shape  relations  between  the 
two  states. 

The  first  step  in  developing  a  more  sophistieated  under¬ 
standing  of  Iranian  decision-making  processes  requires 
distinguishing  between  the  Shi’ism  espoused  by  the  clerics 
who  share  power  in  the  Iranian  government,  the  politicized 
Islamism  that  threatens  moderate  Muslim  regimes  and 
their  non-Muslim  counterparts  in  the  Middle  East,  and  Is¬ 
lamie  tenets  to  whieh  most  peaeeful  Muslims  adhere. 
Shi’ism  is,  by  definition,  a  millenarian  seet  of  Islam  that  re¬ 
lies  on  imams,  holy  men,  to  mediate  between  God  and  the 
Islamic  community.'^  The  basie  distinetion  between  Shi’i 
and  Sunni  branehes  of  Islam  derives  from  a  eonfliet  over 
the  right  to  govern  the  ummah,  the  community  of  the  faith- 
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ful.  Sunni  Muslims  attempted  to  reconcile  religious  and 
secular  communities  within  the  ummah  by  creating  the 
caliphate  to  provide  political  leadership  while  vesting  spir¬ 
itual  leadership  in  the  clergy.  Followers  of  Shi’i  Islam  be¬ 
lieve  that  political  and  religious  leadership  derives  from  the 
prophet’s  bloodline  (through  his  son-in-law  Ali  ibn  Abi 
Talib).  This  doctrine  worked  well  until  the  twelfth  genera¬ 
tion  (the  Twelfth  Imam)  when,  according  to  Shi’i  doctrine, 
Allah  caught  up  the  imam  (technically  the  imam  was  oc¬ 
culted  or  hidden  from  view) — unfortunately  before  he  could 
appoint  a  successor  to  govern  the  ummah.  Iranian  Shi’ism 
follows  the  ‘Twelver’s”  sect  because  of  its  anticipation  of 
the  Hidden  Imam’s  return. 

Iranian  religious  leaders  relied  upon  this  doctrine  to  jus- 
tily  their  political  ambitions  in  Iran  as  they  found  them¬ 
selves  pushed  to  the  margins  of  political  authority  under 
Shah  Reza  Mohammad  Pahlevi’s  regime.  The  clergy  resented 
this  marginalization  and  developed  a  view  that  society — 
the  ummah— would  remain  flawed  as  long  as  Iran’s  leaders 
maintained  the  separation  between  secular  and  religious 
communities.  They  encouraged  opposition  groups  to  adopt 
increasingly  militant  tactics  designed  to  usher  in  a  utopia 
in  which  the  imamate  would  govern  religious  and  political 
aspects  of  the  community  according  to  Koranic  precepts.® 

Shi’i  religious  doctrine  produced  a  dMded  power  struc¬ 
ture  in  post-revolutionary  Iran.  During  the  years  when  Ay¬ 
atollah  Khomeini  dominated  the  government  (1979-89), 
the  combination  of  his  charisma,  his  religious  authority  as 
imam,  and  a  brutally  efficient  internal  security  apparatus 
discouraged  dissent  and  opposition.  Additionally,  Khomeini’s 
focus  on  expanding  Islamist  influence  struck  a  responsive 
chord  spawning  radical  sects  throughout  the  Middle  East, 
North  Africa,  and  elsewhere  that  came  to  rely  on  Iranian 
resources  for  ideological  and  logistical  support.®  The  viru¬ 
lent  distrust  with  which  Khomeini  viewed  the  West  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  rise  of  Islcimism  in  Iran  and  throughout  the 
Muslim  world  as  he  consolidated  his  leadership  and  ex¬ 
ported  his  ideology  within  the  context  of  the  Iranian  Revo¬ 
lution.^  Thus,  the  revolution’s  apparent  success  encour¬ 
aged  disenfranchised,  pious,  and  militant  individuals  amd 
groups  to  campaign  to  overturn  the  status  quo  in  such  di¬ 
verse  states  as  Algeria,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Israel,  and 
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the  Philippines,  often  using  terrorist  tactics,  in  the  name  of 
a  brand  of  Islamism  that  has  only  existed  for  a  brief  time 
in  Iran.® 

One  final  doctrinal  point  figures  significantly  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  Shi’i  belief  toward  radical  Islamism — the  doctrine 
of  Jihad.  In  the  early  years  of  the  faith.  Jihad  was  necessaiy 
both  to  protect  and  to  expand  the  community  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.  As  long  as  the  imams  ruled  the  community,  their  au¬ 
thority  to  declare  Jihad  remained  a  fundamental  sjnnbol  of 
their  right  to  rule  in  Allah’s  name.  Technically,  until  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Twelfth  Imam,  the  authority  to  declare  Jihad 
has  lapsed.  However,  because  the  Iranian  clerics  derive 
their  authority  based  upon  the  legitimacy  of  their  imamate, 
they  assumed  the  authority  to  declare  Jihad.  The  Iranian 
community’s  tacit  recognition  of  this  authority  harbors 
significant  implications  for  conflict  with  the  Islamic  repub¬ 
lic  and  its  surrogates.  Competitors  could  face  combatants 
motivated  by  religious  fervor  that  stems  from  their  antici¬ 
pation  of  rewards  in  paradise  for  their  sacrifice  (and  corre¬ 
sponding  torments  in  the  afterlife  should  they  fail)  if  they 
answer  the  imam’s  call  to  wage  holy  war.® 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  Iranian  government’s 
policy  choices  from  its  religious  precepts.  Religion  governs 
every  aspect  of  social,  political,  and  economic  life  for  citi¬ 
zens  of  Iran  in  ways  that  rarely  apply  to  most  Western  so¬ 
cieties.^®  One  analyst  observes,  “Islam  also  encompasses 
the  material  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  followers’  lives 
from  the  time  of  birth,  throughout  life  to  death,  and  even 
after  death  throughout  the  spiritual  experience. Thus, 
for  contemporary  Iranian  politics,  reconciling  the  demands 
of  international  statecraft  and  domestic  consensus  build¬ 
ing  with  the  principles  of  religious  dogma  remains  difficult 
and,  at  times,  nearly  impossible.  Western  society  resolved 
the  secular-religious  dilemma  over  the  course  of  several 
centuries  of  religious  wars  that  culminated  with  the  con¬ 
flicts  that  accompanied  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Islam 
has  yet  to  undergo  a  similar  reconciliation — and  Iran,  in 
particular,  has  erected  institutional  barriers  to  prevent 
this  development  by  establishing  an  Islamic  theocracy. 

Iran’s  decision-making  process  remains  clouded  in  mys¬ 
tery  to  most  Western  observers.  The  Islamic  Revolutionary 
Council  vested  supreme  authority  in  the  vali  alfaqih  (a  re- 
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ligious  leader  who  combines  political  and  religious  author¬ 
ity  in  the  executive  branch  of  government).  Between  1979 
and  1989,  the  Ayatolleih  Khomeini  steered  the  country  and 
consolidated  the  revolution.  His  nearly  unimpeachable  re¬ 
ligious  authority  constrained  the  boundaries  of  dissent 
and  debate  over  economic  and  political  issues.  Economic 
stresses  stemmed  from  Iran’s  nearly  total  dependence  on 
the  oil  industry  for  foreign  exchange.  Thus,  decisions  by 
other  petroleum-producing  nations  to  regulate  prices  and 
supplies  severely  constrained  Iran’s  economic  potential. 
Moreover,  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  coupled  with  economic  and 
political  sanctions  sponsored  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations,  placed  severe  strains  on  the  Iranian  gov¬ 
ernment  and  population.  Khomeini’s  regime  pushed  aside 
moderates  like  former  President  Abol  Hassan  Bani-Sadr  as 
it  reacted  to  the  war  with  Iraq  and  perceptions  of  political 
and  economic  attacks  against  the  Islamic  republic  from 
the  US-led  international  community.'"*  Since  Khomeini’s 
death,  tensions  within  a  rising  middle  class  and  students 
who  campaign  for  democratic  reforms  aimed  at  reconciling 
Iran  with  Western  cultures  have  threatened  to  shatter  the 
fragile  unity  that  governs  Iran. 

Ayatollah  Ali  Khamenei,  Khomeini’s  successor,  ■wields 
power  as  the  vali  alfaqih  in  the  post-Khomeini  era.  Rather 
than  following  the  archconservative  policies  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  the  tensions  outlined  above  forced  Khamenei  to  ac¬ 
commodate  popular  demands  for  reform.  President  Seyyed 
Mohammad  Khatami,  who  rose  to  office  on  the  wings  of  a 
landslide  victoiy  in  1997,  C8irefully  pushed  the  conserva¬ 
tive  clerics  to  implement  moderate  governmental  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms.  As  one  analyst  notes,  however,  the  signals 
emcmating  from  Tehran  are  often  difficult  to  sort  out: 
“Since  Khatami’s  election,  there  have  been  many  signs  that 
Iran  has  a  complex  political  structure  that  is  in  the  midst 
of  an  uncertain  transition.  .  .  .  Moderates  must  talk  like 
hard-liners  to  survive,  and  this  helps  explain  why  one 
day’s  new  moderate  initiative  may  be  followed  by  the  next 
day’s  hard-line  speech.”'®  Consequently,  some  nations 
have  reacted  cautiously  to  Khatami’s  influence  by  easing 
restrietions  on  trade  and  diplomatic  contacts  with  Iran. 
Also,  Khatami  has  made  public  statements  of  regret  to  the 
United  States  for  the  hostage  episode  in  an  apparent  at- 
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tempt  to  ease  tensions  between  the  two  countries.  Thus, 
those  who  seek  to  discern  Iran’s  propensity  to  pursue 
moderate  foreign  and  domestic  policies  must  sort  through 
the  rivalries  between  Khamenei  and  the  clerics  and  be¬ 
tween  Khatami  and  the  political  elite. 

The  Iranian  theocracy  filters  its  interaction  with  the  in¬ 
ternational  community  through  the  lens  of  Koranic  law. 
This  constitutional  requirement  means  that  the  elite  clergy 
will  formulate  moderate  policies  slowly,  if  at  all.  Despite 
the  mullahs’  inherently  conservative  approach,  instances 
of  policy  shifts  have  occurred  that,  on  the  surface,  appear 
to  contradict  religious  dogma.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant,  and  ominous  from  a  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD)  proliferation  perspective,  was  the  Ayatollah  Khome¬ 
ini’s  reversal  of  his  policy,  based  upon  the  Koran’s  prohi¬ 
bition  against  using  poison,  during  the  Iran-Iraq  "War  that 
condemned  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  (and  by  exten¬ 
sion,  nuclear  and  biological  weapons).  This  decision  came 
after  Iranian  forces  suffered  horrific  losses  from  Iraqi 
chemical  weapons  attacks.  Significantly,  however,  the 
decision  emerged  only  after  the  international  community 
failed  to  take  action  to  condemn  or  curb  Iraq’s  use  of  such 
weapons  and  after  intense  debates  within  Iran  between 
Khomeini,  the  militaiy,  and  the  clerics.  Thus,  a  funda¬ 
mentally  secular  decision  based  upon  military  effective¬ 
ness  calculations  had  to  pass  through  the  filter  of  Islamic 
law  to  acquire  the  mantle  of  legitimacy.  With  the  debate 
settled,  however,  the  republic’s  leaders  relied  upon  the  new 
religious  precedent  to  justify  future  nuclear,  chemical,  and 
biological  weapons  proliferation.  This  example  illustrates 
the  difficulty  that  moderate  leaders  will  encounter  as  they 
attempt  to  reshape  Iran’s  foreign  or  domestic  policies — 
without  a  catalyst  to  prompt  clerical  review  of  established 
policies,  there  will  be  little  rationale  for  proposing  new  in¬ 
terpretations  merely  to  justify  liberal  reforms. 

The  characterization  of  Iran  as  an  “Islamic  democracy” 
conceals  serious  flaws  within  the  functioning  and  the  fab¬ 
ric  of  the  society.  In  the  first  place,  the  clerics  jealously 
guard  their  prerogatives  as  the  interpreters  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  agenda.  In  terms  of  governmental  structure,  this 
translates  into  a  dual  system  of  government  with  a  weak 
presidency  that  operates  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 
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supreme  leader  (vali  alfaqih)  and  the  Assembly  of  Experts. 
Second,  the  military  operates  within  a  dual  chain  of  com¬ 
mand  with  the  Iranian  Revolutionary  Guard  Corps  serving 
a  praetorian  function  as  the  protectors  of  the  revolution 
while  the  nominally  “regular”  armed  forces  act  in  reserve 
capacities.  Finally,  great  personal  risk  accompanies  dis¬ 
sent  and  freedom  of  expression  for  the  average  Iranian  cit¬ 
izen.  The  clerics  monitor  media  and  press  outlets  to  detect 
instances  of  nascent  counterrevolutionaiy  thought.  Even 
with  these  overarching  controls,  however,  spontaneous 
demonstrations  have  occurred  that  have  forced  the  regime 
to  act  decisively  to  prevent  a  replay  of  the  mass  uprisings 
of  the  late  1970s  as  the  public  clamors  for  reform.^® 

The  twin  social  upheavals  of  revolution  and  interstate 
war  exerted  harsh  effects  on  Iran’s  social  infrastructure. 
Presently  in  Iran,  age  groups  cluster  around  the  less  than 
30-year -old  and  more  than  50-year-old  sectors  as  a  result 
of  the  flight  of  many  citizens  from  the  country  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  aftermath  of  the  revolution  and  the  tragic  casual¬ 
ties  sustained  in  the  war  with  Iraq.  This  clustering  means 
that  few  of  Iran’s  nearly  66  million  citizens  have  memories 
of  any  but  the  present  form  of  government.  Those  who  re¬ 
member  Shah  Pahlevi’s  regime  likely  do  so  with  resent¬ 
ment  stemming  from  the  corruption  and  inequality  that 
characterized  the  regime  in  its  waning  days.  Thus,  the  cur¬ 
rent  regime  in  Tehran  enjoys  modest  popular  support  that 
draws  its  strength  from  the  population’s  ignorance  of  viable 
alternatives  on  one  hand  and  a  determination  not  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  monarchy’s  flawed  structures  on  the  other. 

Despite  the  current  regime’s  popular  revolutionary 
agenda  of  establishing  equality  for  all  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  urban  and  rural  poverty  continue  to  characterize  life 
in  Iran.  This  stems  in  part  from  a  3  percent  annual  popu¬ 
lation  growth  that  will  outstrip  the  nation’s  economy  if  left 
unchecked.  The  government  recently  acted  to  stave  off  the 
potentially  disastrous  effects  that  could  occur  from  unsus¬ 
tainable  population  growth  by  relaxing  its  interpretation  of 
the  Koran’s  encouragement  of  large  families.  The  large 
urban  population  has  resulted  in  unequal  and  inefficient 
food  distribution  reflected  in  a  20  percent  malnourishment 
rate  for  children  under  five  yeeirs  of  age. These  and  other 
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demographic  trends  portend  a  troubling  and  challenging 
future  for  Iran’s  leaders. 

Iran’s  isolation  under  the  mantle  of  Islamic  purity  and 
the  wasteful  10-year  war  with  Iraq  left  the  nation’s  infra¬ 
structure  in  decline.  Rural  areas  remain  isolated  from  gov¬ 
ernment  services  owing  to  the  lack  of  serviceable  roads. 
The  airline  and  rail  industries  have  also  suffered  profound 
neglect  from  insufficient  maintenance.  Consequently,  Iran’s 
leaders  now  must  invest  in  concentrated  infrastructure  re¬ 
capitalization  strategies  to  prevent  further  decay  and  its 
negative  effects  on  the  economy. 

The  economy  Iran’s  leaders  will  rely  upon  to  pull  their 
nation  into  the  twenty-first  century  is  founded  on  a  single 
commodity — oil.  As  a  member  of  the  Organization  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC),  Iran’s  economic  for¬ 
tunes  remain  tied  to  the  consensus  of  its  partners.  Since 
1997  those  fortunes  have  fluctuated  wildly  as  oil  prices 
ranged  between  $10  and  $35  per  barrel.  For  the  average 
Iranian,  these  fluctuations  have  translated  into  inflation 
rates  that  hover  around  15  percent,  an  unreliable  cur¬ 
rency,  and  an  uncertain  standard  of  living.^'  Recent  US 
State  Department  estimates  place  the  Iranian  gross  do¬ 
mestic  product  at  $413  billion — ^which  translates  into  a  per 
capita  income  of  $1,500.^2  One  source  quotes  a  disgruntled 
Iranian  citizen’s  comment  on  the  economy.  “There  are  many 
who  remember  the  corrupt  days  of  the  Shah:  ‘At  least  then 
you  could  get  a  chicken  to  put  on  the  family  table  without 
having  to  do  three  different  jobs  to  pay  for  it.”’^^ 

Although  Western  states  continue  to  rely  on  Middle 
Eastern  oil,  OPEC  does  not  enjoy  the  freedom  to  hold  them 
hostage  as  it  did  in  the  early  1970s — nor  is  there  a  con¬ 
sensus  among  member-states  that  such  a  policy  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  their  individual  state’s  economic  and  security  in¬ 
terests.  New  oil  sources  coupled  with  dramatieally  altered 
relationships  between  the  West  and  major  Persian  Gulf  oil 
states  (Saudi  Arabia,  United  Arab  Emirates,  and  Kuwait) 
have  dampened  Iranian  influence  at  OPEC  price-setting 
councils. These  developments  have  combined  to  eause 
the  Iranian  economy  to  stagnate.  Debt  stands  near  $12  bil¬ 
lion  in  an  economy  in  which  annual  imports  exceed  ex¬ 
ports  by  approximately  $1  billion.^s  Therefore,  the  Iranian 
economy’s  myopic  concentration  on  vast  oil  and  natural 
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gas  reserves  has  placed  the  country  paradoxically  in  thrall 
to  the  demands  of  the  global  oil  economy  by  preventing  di¬ 
versification  and  modernization  of  other  such  vital  sectors 
as  computing,  banking,  attracting  foreign  investment,  and 
communications . 

Iran  presents  a  picture  of  a  state  with  vast  human  and 
economic  potential — possibly  the  preeminent  leader  among 
the  Gulf  states.  The  social  and  economic  challenges  out¬ 
lined  above,  however,  dramatically  constrain  Iran’s  lead¬ 
ers.  Moreover,  the  apparent  unyielding  adherence  to  the 
tenets  of  Shi’i  doctrine  complicates  foreign  relations  while 
simultaneously  adding  a  layer  of  complexity  to  domestic 
policy  making.  The  international  community,  led  by  the 
United  States,  has  exacerbated  some  of  Iran’s  social  and 
economic  problems  by  treating  the  Islamic  republic  as  a 
pariah  state.  For  its  part,  Iran  has  thumbed  its  nose  at  the 
international  community  by  supporting  extremist  move¬ 
ments  throughout  the  Muslim  world.  Perhaps  the  most  se¬ 
rious  policy  barriers  to  improved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran,  however,  are  Iran’s  support  of  ter¬ 
rorism  and  its  pursuit  of  chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear 
weapons  programs  along  with  associated  delivery  systems 
technologies. 


Iran’s  Chemical  and 
Biological  Weapons  Programs 

As  outlined  earlier,  advancing  along  the  path  toward  de¬ 
tente  between  the  United  States  and  Iran  will  require  sig¬ 
nificant  cultural  accommodation  from  both  parties.  Since 
Khatami’s  election  to  the  presidency  in  1997  and  again  in 
2001,  the  message  from  Tehran  has  remained  ambiguous — 
hard-line  rhetoric  often  has  followed  conciliatory  over¬ 
tures.  Iran’s  policies  regarding  terrorism,  WMD,  and  mis¬ 
sile  technologies  give  ample  reason  for  US  policy  makers  to 
remain  cautious.  But  increasing  trends  toward  globaliza¬ 
tion  coupled  AVith  a  temporary  international  consensus 
centered  on  fighting  terrorism  may  provide  the  levers 
needed  to  ease  tensions  between  the  two  countries.  While 
the  challenges  remain  great  for  US  policy  makers,  the  ini¬ 
tiative  and  the  paths  to  improving  relations  remain  clear 
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for  Iran.  The  mullahs  have  proven  that  they  ean  reconeile 
their  religious  ideology  with  the  needs  of  international 
statecraft — perhaps  their  egos  and  quest  for  personal 
power  present  the  only  barriers  to  channeling  their  efforts 
toward  improving  relations  with  the  West  in  the  future. 

Most  observers  agree  that  the  Iran-Iraq  War  was  the  cat¬ 
alyst  for  Iran’s  ambitions  to  acquire  chemical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons.  One  analyst  notes,  “Iran  was  never  a  regional 
leader  in  the  effort  to  acquire  biological  and  chemical 
weapons  until  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  .  .  .  Iran  only  revitalized 
its  nuclear  program  and  gave  its  chemical  and  biological 
programs  high  priority  after  Iraq  made  extensive  use  of 
chemical  warfare  against  Iranian  troops.”^®  More  recently, 
Tehran  has  intensified  its  efforts  to  develop  an  indigenous 
capability  to  produce  and  weaponize  chemical  and  biolog¬ 
ical  agents.  A  2001  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  report 
noted  that  ‘Tehran  was  seeking  production  technology, 
training,  expertise,  equipment,  and  material  that  could  be 
used  as  precursor  agents — the  ingredients  for  chemical 
weapons — from  Russia  and  China.”^'^  Thus,  the  Islamic  re¬ 
public’s  status  with  respect  to  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  has  shifted  from  one  of  reluctance  or  indifference 
to  active  and  aggressive  pursuit  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  capabilities. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War  in  1989,  the  Iranian 
armed  forces  have  developed  capabilities  to  produce  a  wide 
range  of  chemical  agents  including  blood  and  blister  agents. 
Additionally,  the  Iranian  arsenal  Includes  a  limited  ability  to 
produce  nerve  agents.  Beyond  this  growing  chemical  stock¬ 
pile,  Iranian  scientists  pursue  research  that  focuses  on  de¬ 
veloping  biological  weapons  that  include  mycotoxins,  an¬ 
thrax,  hoof-and-mouth  disease,  and  botulinum  toxin. 
Although  Iran  currently  has  a  limited  capability  to  employ 
such  weapons,  analysts  fear  that  ongoing  efforts  to  acquire 
long-range  ballistic  missiles  could  result  in  the  ability  to 
threaten  Asia,  Europe,  and  most  of  Africa.^® 

Surveillance  efforts  can  give  a  generally  accurate  picture 
of  the  technical  outlines  of  Iran’s  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  program,  however,  determining  how  and  under 
what  conditions  the  government  would  elect  to  employ  its 
arsenal  is  less  clear.  First,  in  the  post-Khomeini  era,  power 
relationships  within  the  government  remain  far  from 
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transparent.  Second,  interest  groups  within  Iranian  soci¬ 
ety  appear  to  influence  the  government's  decision-making 
processes,  resulting  in  often  contradictoiy  signals  that 
complicate  US  policy  formulation  toward  Iran.  Finally,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  how  the  Iranian  mflitaiy  command 
functions  with  respect  to  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
employment  doctrine. 

The  tension  between  religious  and  political  leaders  appar¬ 
ently  does  not  extend  to  relations  between  the  government 
and  military  commanders.  One  report  concludes,  “The  mili¬ 
tary  remains  largely  depoUtlcized  since  the  mid-1990s.”^° 
Observers  describe  the  mflitaiy  institutions  as  more  inclined 
to  support  conservative  policies  within  the  Iranian  hierarchy, 
thus  making  the  military  a  loyal  servant  to  the  Islamic  re¬ 
public’s  evolving  revolutionary  ideals.  The  requirement  to 
balance  decisions  to  use  chemical  or  biological  weapons  be¬ 
tween  the  government’s  hard-line  clerics,  who  control  the 
military  in  a  general  sense,  and  the  reform-minded  moder¬ 
ates  has  produced  a  compartmentalized  command  structure. 
Conceivably,  the  government  (represented  by  the  vcdi  cdfaqih 
and  the  military  high  command)  could  decide  to  launch  a 
chemical  or  biological  strike  without  presidential  knowledge 
or  approval. 

The  military’s  operationefl  composition  and  tactical  abil¬ 
ities,  however,  create  a  dangerous  mix  owing  to  the  general 
weakness  of  its  conventional  forces.  Chemical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons  offer  obvious  force  enhancement  options  that 
bolster  the  Islamic  republic’s  brittle  conventional  weapons 
infrastructure.  As  the  Iranians  discovered  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
War,  chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  remarkable 
equalizers  when  employed  against  massed  ground 
troops. Moreover,  chemical  and  biological  arsenals  are 
cheaper  to  procure  and  maintain  than  the  high-tech 
weapons  Iran  would  require  in  a  confrontation  with  West¬ 
ern  powers.  The  combination  of  weak  conventional  forces, 
hard-line  political  domination  of  military  decision-making 
processes,  and  an  uncertain  knowledge  of  Iranian  chemi¬ 
cal-biological  weapons  doctrine  complicates  the  problem  of 
assessing  the  likelihood  of  chemical-biological  use  by  the 
Islamic  republic. 

Iranian  doctrine  is,  perhaps,  less  opaque  than  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  chemical-biological  weapons  problem.  Two 
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likely  scenarios  suggest  conditions  in  which  the  Iranian 
government  would  resort  to  chemical-hiological  attack. 
One  reflects  the  defensive  posture  that  has  characterized 
most  Iranian  military  operations  since  the  revolution.  The 
second  is  more  intimidating  and  reflects  the  possibility  of 
offensive  operations  designed  to  energize  a  global  or,  at 
least,  a  regional  Islamist  bid  for  power. 

Although  Tehran  has  not  abandoned  Ayatollah  Khome¬ 
ini’s  vision  of  becoming  the  dominant  force  in  the  Muslim 
world,  domestie  eeonomie  pressures  and  a  generally  infe¬ 
rior  posture  vis-a-vis  regional  eompetitors  dictate  a  defen¬ 
sive  strategy.  The  most  likely  conditions  for  Iranian  chem¬ 
ical  or  biological  weapons  use  against  regional  competitors 
would  conform  to  the  pattern  established  in  the  Iran-lraq 
War.  In  this  role,  “Iran  views  Iraq  as  the  primary  threat  to 
its  security,  and  is  a  key  factor  ...  in  the  development  of 
an  indigenous  WMD  and  missile  capability.”®^  The  Iranians 
would  use  chemicals  in  a  tactical  role,  and  probably  only 
in  retaliation  against  a  first  strike  by  their  adversaries,  to 
reinforce  or  stabilize  conditions  for  troops  in  contact  with 
the  enemy.  This  scenario  conforms  to  the  general  view  held 
by  Iranian  leaders  that  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
are  deterrent  weapons  with  devastating  combat  potential. 
Viewed  this  way,  chemical  and  biological  weapons  arsenals 
become  critical  national  security  policy  tools  that  support 
the  constitutional  mandate  to  “safeguard  the  complete  in¬ 
dependence  and  integrity  of  the  territory.”®® 

Barring  state-sponsored  threats  to  Iranian  sovereignty, 
however,  the  revolutionaiy  doctrine  offers  a  rationale  for 
Iranian  sponsorship  and  support  of  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  attacks  designed  to  further  the  Islamic  republic’s 
cause.  Anthony  Cordesman  argues,  “The  possibility  that 
Iran  has  biological  weapons  gives  it  an  enhanced  capabil¬ 
ity  to  deter  and  intimidate  ...  it  has  incentives  to  make 
covert  use  of  biological  weapons  because  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  well-suited  to  unconventional  warfare  or  ‘terrorism.’”®"^ 
The  plausible  deniability  the  veil  of  terrorism  offers  state 
sponsors  affords  the  Iranians  wide  latitude  in  seleeting 
methods  and  targets  for  chemical  or  biological  attacks  of 
this  nature.  Trends  toward  moderation,  the  need  to  obtain 
economic  assistance  to  bolster  the  sagging  economy,  and 
the  fear  of  overwhelming  retaliation  are  likely  to  cause 
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Iranian  leaders  to  weigh  their  actions  carefully  before 
choosing  this  offensive  option  in  the  near  future.  Moreover, 
the  overwhelming  support  for  US  actions  following  the  1 1 
September  200 1  terrorist  attacks  may  cause  Iran’s  leaders 
to  shift  their  emphasis  away  from  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  because  of  their  potential  association  with  terror¬ 
ist  strategies  in  favor  of  enhanced  nuclear  capabilities. 

Iran’s  Nuclear  Program 

The  specter  of  a  nuclear  confrontation  in  the  Middle 
East  has  replaced  fears  of  a  Cold  War  nuclear  showdo-wn 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  view 
has  emerged  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  deter¬ 
rence  and  positive  control  mechanisms  that  characterized 
the  bipolar  world  £ire  largely  absent  in  the  Middle  East. 
Competing  interests,  weak  state  structures,  a  post-colonial 
legacy  of  deep-seated  mistrust  of  the  West,  and  dramatic 
cultural  differences  heighten  concerns  over  regional  nu¬ 
clear  proliferation.  Second,  some  states  pursue  nuclear  ac¬ 
quisition  programs  \vlth  overt  intentions  of  radically  alter¬ 
ing  the  regional  balance  of  power.  State-sponsored  threats 
against  Israel  usually  reflect  this  aspect  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  security  equation.  Finally,  Islamist  movements 
that  rely  upon  terrorism  to  advance  politico-social  agendas 
could  acquire  nuclear  or  radiological  materials  to  use 
against  regional  8md  Western  powers  in  attempts  to  eradi¬ 
cate  unwanted  influences,  thereby,  setting  the  stage  for  re¬ 
gional  hegemony. 

Iran  figures  prominently  in  each  of  the  instances  listed 
above.  Most  assessments  of  the  Iranian  nuclear  program 
characterize  the  Islamic  republic  as  relatively  far  from  de¬ 
veloping  a  credible  nuclear  threat.^^  However,  the  Iranians 
have,  haltingly  at  times,  pursued  nuclear  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  since  before  the  1979  revolution  that  toppled 
the  shah’s  regime  and  gave  the  reins  of  government  to  the 
ultraconservative  Shi’i  clerics.^®  One  analyst  notes  Iran’s 
importance  to  regional  stability,  “Iran  is  the  largest  coun¬ 
try  in  the  region  and  has  the  potential  to  play  the  most  im¬ 
portant  role  there,  for  good  or  ill. ”3’’  Tehran’s  desire  to  re¬ 
store  Iran  to  its  rightful  place  within  the  larger  Islamic 
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community  and  as  a  regional  power  coupled  with  its  ro¬ 
bust  intermediate-range  missile  resources  makes  Iran  a 
potent  nuclear  “proliferator”  that  bears  careful  watching. 

The  roots  of  the  current  Iranian  nuclear  program  reach 
back  to  the  shah’s  regime.  The  United  States  supported 
the  monarch’s  ambitions  to  modernize  the  country  by  of¬ 
fering  education  for  Iranian  students  and  by  supporting 
his  efforts  to  use  nuclear  power  plants  to  electrify  the 
country.  With  Pahlevi’s  support,  nuclear  power  and  nu¬ 
clear  research  became  a  conspicuous  symbol  of  modern¬ 
ization  while  they  simultaneously  bolstered  his  bid  for  re¬ 
gional  hegemony. 

The  1979  revolution  curbed  nuclear  research  for  several 
years  owing  to  the  ruling  Islamic  council’s  characterization 
of  nuclear  (and  chemical  and  biological)  weapons  as  in¬ 
compatible  with  Islamic  law.  However,  the  war  with  Iraq 
forced  Khomeini  and  his  fellow  clerics  to  alter  their  as¬ 
sessments  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  tensions  with  the  Iraqis 
moved  from  open  war  toward  uneasy  truce  after  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War,  Iranian  leaders  concluded  that  they  could  ill  af¬ 
ford  to  allow  regional  competitors  to  gain  again  the  upper 
hand  in  the  nuclear,  chemical,  or  biological  weapons 
arena.  Moreover,  the  ruling  council  of  clerics  retained  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  Iran  as  the  bearer  of  Islamic  purity.  Michael  Eisen- 
stadt  concludes  that  the  clerics  “believe  that  the  fate  of  the 
Islamic  community  at  large  depends  on  Iran’s  ability  to 
transform  itself  into  a  regional  military  power  that  can  de¬ 
fend  and  advance  the  interests  of  that  community.’’®® 

Ayatollah  Khomeini  authorized  nuclear  research  to  com¬ 
mence  in  1985  in  violation  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT)  that  the  shah’s  government  had  ratified  in 
1970.  This  marked  the  renewal  and  acceleration  of  Iranian 
clandestine  efforts  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  in  violation 
of  NPT  terms. In  the  late  1990s,  such  events  as  the  arms 
race  between  Pakistan  and  India,  which  came  to  a  head  in 
May  1998  with  the  detonation  of  Pakistani  and  Indian  nu¬ 
clear  devices,  compelled  Iran’s  leaders  to  move  to  balance 
several  emerging  security  challenges.'^’ 

The  Iran-Iraq  War  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  Iranian  for¬ 
eign  policy  that  provided  added  impetus  to  violate  the  NPT. 
On  one  hand,  Iraq’s  aggressive  pursuit  of  nuclear  capabil¬ 
ity  coupled  with  the  US-led  coalition’s  apparent  difficulty 
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in  dismantling  the  Iraqi  program  during  and  after  Opera¬ 
tion  Desert  Storm  left  the  Iranians  with  little  confidence  in 
international  collective  security  mechanisms.  The  conspic¬ 
uous  failure  of  the  international  community  to  act  against 
Iraq’s  overt  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  the  war  served  as 
a  catalyst  for  the  Iranian  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
program."^^  xhe  net  result  of  this  unfortunate  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  international  community  was  to  con’vince  the 
Iranians  that  they  could  not  look  to  others  for  support  or 
defense  where  weapons  of  mass  destruction  were  con¬ 
cerned.  On  the  other  hand,  Iranian  leaders  do  not  trust  the 
international  community  to  act  in  accord  with  their  coun¬ 
try’s  interests.  In  other  words,  ‘The  lessons  of  interna¬ 
tional  sanctions  imposed  on  Iran  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War 
suggest  that  self-reliance  must  be  one  of  Iran’s  long-term 
goals,  if  only  to  avoid  future  humiliations.  This  objective 
would  entail  increased  domestic  production  of  arms  and 
support  items  and  decreased  dependency  on  foreign  sup¬ 
plies.  Thus,  the  foreign  policy  legacy  of  the  tragic  war 
with  Iraq  was  a  strengthening  of  the  Iranian’s  leaders  ten¬ 
dency  to  view  themselves  as  martyrs  in  a  global  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Islam  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Although  the  nuclear  program’s  details  are  difficult  to 
discern,  Iranian  scientists  apparently  conduct  research 
and  weapons  development  at  eight  known  facilities  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country.  Agreements  signed  with 
Russian  officials  in  1992  to  provide  two  440  megawatt  re¬ 
actors  in  1992  form  the  foundation  for  current  weapons 
research  programs. Other  countries,  such  as  China, 
North  Korea,  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  have 
contributed  specific  and  dual-use  technologies  to  the  bur¬ 
geoning  Iranian  nuclear  capability.'*®  For  such  countries  as 
China  and  North  Korea,  trade  with  Iran  bolsters  domestic 
arms  industries  and  provides  much-needed  oil  while  si¬ 
multaneously  equipping  an  emerging  counter  to  Western 
influence  in  the  Middle  East.  Western  countries  acquire 
tangible  foreign  trade  benefits  coupled  with  increased  ac¬ 
cess  to  Iranian  oil  and  natureil  gas  resources  by  dealing  in 
the  shadowy  world  of  nucleeir  and  dual-use  technology 
trade.  Between  1995  and  1997,  the  value  of  total  arms  de¬ 
liveries  of  all  types  to  Iran  exceeded  $1.5  billion  with  China 
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and  Russia  leading  all  other  nations  at  $725  million  and 
$480  million  respectively.^® 

Ballistic  missile  technologies  represent  another  impor¬ 
tant  facet  of  the  nascent  Iranian  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
gram.  The  inaccurate  Scud  B  presently  forms  the  back¬ 
bone  of  Iran’s  ballistic  missile  force.  But  Iran  has  made 
incremental  improvements  in  the  Scud’s  accuracy  and 
range  while  simultaneously  moving  to  equip  its  forces  with 
the  Shahab  3,  an  indigenous  variant  of  the  North  Korean 
Nodong  (1,500  km)  intermediate-range  ballistic  missile. 
The  relationship  with  North  Korea  appears  strong,  thus, 
giving  rise  to  fears  that  Iran  could  eventually  acquire  the 
3,000  km  Taepo-Dong  missile  that  could  be  modified  to  ac¬ 
commodate  multistage  boosters.  Should  this  occur,  the 
Iranians  would  be  able  to  threaten  most  of  Western  Europe 
with  nuclear,  biological,  or  chemical  warheads. 

Although  the  above  facts  certainly  provide  ample  reason 
for  US  officials  to  express  concern  about  the  Iranian  nu¬ 
clear  program,  there  also  are  reasons  to  be  somewhat  op¬ 
timistic  about  US-Iranian  relations  in  the  near  term.  In  the 
first  place,  the  list  of  nuclear-capable  suppliers  who  could 
rapidly  accelerate  Iran’s  progress  toward  developing  a  nu¬ 
clear  bomb  is  relatively  short.  Such  states  as  China  and 
Russia  would  seriously  jeopardize  their  relationship  with 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  if  they  provided  fissile  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  Islamic  republic.  International  monitors  have 
recently  thwarted  illicit  attempts  to  supply  Iran  with  such 
materials.^® 

The  Iraqi  attempt  to  develop  a  Hiroshima-type  atomic 
device  could  provide  a  reasonable  yardstick  against  which 
to  measure  the  likely  timelines  that  would  characterize  the 
Iranian  program.  Beginning  in  the  early  1970s,  Saddam 
Hussein  sponsored  an  all-out  effort  to  produce  a  bomb — 
that  effort  has  proved  unsuccessful  to  date.  Despite  rela¬ 
tively  loose  controls  on  technology  imports  and  dual-use 
policies,  the  Iraqi  effort  was  still  8  to  12  months  short  of 
fielding  its  first  atomic  weapon  when  the  Gulf  War  began 
in  January  1991.  The  research  and  development  effort  be¬ 
hind  Iraq’s  program  occurred  with  relatively  few  fiscal  re¬ 
strictions  on  procurement — a  situation  that  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  present-day  Iran.  Moreover,  during  the  Iran-Iraq 
War,  the  West  (particularly  the  United  States)  viewed  Iraq 
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as  an  acceptable  proj^  in  its  efforts  to  contain  the  tide  of 
Islamic  fundamentalism  that  appeared  to  originate  in  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini’s  Islamic  republic.  This  proiQ^  status 
eased  many  import  restrictions,  and  Hussein’s  nuclear  sci¬ 
entists  clearly  turned  it  to  their  advantage.^®  Iran  does  not 
enjoy  such  sponsorship  for  its  research  efforts. 

A  final  reason  for  optimism  regarding  Iran’s  nuclear 
■weapons  research  program  lies  'within  the  Islamic  repub¬ 
lic’s  borders.  The  Iran  of  the  twenty-first  centuiy  is  not  the 
Iran  of  1979 — or  of  1989  for  that  matter.  The  wave  of  fun¬ 
damentalism  that  swept  the  mullahs  into  power  has  some¬ 
what  subsided  leaving  Iranians  yearning  for  better  social 
and  economic  conditions.  The  landslide  election  of  Khatami 
and  his  reelection  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  mullahs 
must  pay  attention  to  popular  desires  for  reform.  Khatami 
has  made  hesitant  public  overtures  to  the  West  in  general 
and  to  the  United  States  in  particular.  He  treads  a  fine  line, 
however,  between  loyalty  to  revolutionary  principles  and 
the  mandate  to  ease  Iran  toward  a  more  moderate  form  of 
Islamic  republicanism.  He  addressed  this  issue  before  the 
Assembly  of  Experts  on  4  February  1998  saying,  “I  have 
chosen  elimination  of  tension  as  the  core  of  our  foreign 
policy.  .  .  .  Elimination  of  tension,  however,  does  not  mean 
giving  up  our  principles  .  .  .  and  forsaking  our  integrity  and 
independence  in  return  for  such  things  as,  for  example, 
rapprochement  with  the  United  States.”®®  Consequently, 
the  United  States  should  remain  cautious  regarding  Iran’s 
nuclear  weapons  research  programs.  While  Iran’s  leaders 
will  probably  continue  to  pursue  nuclear  weapons  and 
long-range  missile  programs  to  complement  their  robust 
ehemical  and  biological  programs,  competing  factions  within 
the  Islamic  republic  will  likely  delay  progress  toward  devel¬ 
oping  a  fully  functioning  nuclear  device  for  several  years. 

Implications  for  US  Policy 

The  hypothesis  that  describes  the  Iranian  strategic  cul¬ 
ture  as  more  akin  to  a  rational  state  actor  rather  than  as 
an  irrational  and  unpredictable  religiously  fanatic  state 
appears  valid.  This  statement  does  not  imply  that  a  pecu¬ 
liar  brand  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  has  no  bearing  on 
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Iranian  governmental  decisions  regarding  the  utility  of 
WMD.  On  the  contrary,  the  power  wielded  by  the  clerics 
and  Ayatollah  Khamenei,  in  the  proper  religious  context, 
could  make  a  decision  to  launch  chemical,  biological,  nu¬ 
clear,  or  radiological  attacks  more  likely.  As  diseussed 
above,  however,  the  Iranians  appear  to  prefer  to  act 
covertly  through  surrogates  to  advance  their  Islamist 
agenda  abroad  while  simultaneously  preserving  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrily  of  the  Iranian  state  by  adopting  a  strategic 
defensive  posture.®' 

Economic  conditions  within  Iran  appear  to  be  the  primary 
vehicle  for  encouraging  or  constraining  moderate  influences 
within  the  government.  The  economy’s  overwhelming  de¬ 
pendence  on  oil  production  for  growth  gives  state  competi¬ 
tors  a  significant  lever  to  shape  dialogue  with  the  Islamic 
republic.  Iran’s  leaders  are  aware  of  this  fundamental 
weakness  and  tend  to  resent  the  Gulf  states  and  their  trad¬ 
ing  partners  when  they  enact  policies  that  constrain  the 
Iranian  economy.  Once  again,  the  clerics  tend  to  view  their 
state’s  economic  weakness  as  an  assault  by  the  West 
against  the  revolutionary  Islamic  utopia.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  should  use  economic  sanctions 
carefully  with  an  understanding  of  the  paranoia  that 
haunts  the  powerful  clergy — at  any  time,  the  imams  could 
invoke  Jihad  using  covert  WMD  attacks  against  competi¬ 
tors  to  alleviate  economic  strains  brought  on  by  perceived 
Western  intervention  in  the  Iranian  eeonomy. 

Iran’s  deteriorating  conventional  military  capabilities 
tend  to  encourage  WMD  proliferation.  The  expense  of  cre¬ 
ating  indigenous  conventional  weapons  industries  within 
the  context  of  a  faltering  economy  has  forced  Iran  to  look 
to  China,  the  former  Soviet  states.  North  Korea,  and  other 
proliferators  to  recapitalize  its  conventional  force.  Tactical 
and  operational  effectiveness,  coupled  with  the  relative 
ease  of  producing  chemical  and  biological  agents,  has  en¬ 
couraged  the  Iranians  to  procure  large  stocks  of  uncon¬ 
ventional  weapons  along  with  advanced  missile  technology 
for  delivering  them  against  strategic  targets.®^  As  for  nu¬ 
clear  and  radiological  weapons,  the  respect  India  and  Pak¬ 
istan  gained  after  demonstrating  their  nuclear  capabilities 
is  unlikely  to  have  escaped  notice  in  Tehran.  Although 
Iran’s  normal  military  posture  focuses  on  defense  and  de- 
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terrence,  analysts  do  not  discount  the  possibility  that  the 
Iranians  would  resort  to  WMD  attacks  should  they  per¬ 
ceive  their  deterrent  posture  as  weakening. 

US  policy  makers  should  concentrate  intelligence¬ 
gathering  efforts  on  emerging  democratic  movements 
within  the  Islamic  republic.  According  to  several  reports, 
‘There  are  growing  signs  that  Iran  may  evolve  a  more  tol¬ 
erant  approach  to  defining  the  Islamic  state,  one  that  em¬ 
phasizes  the  humanitarian  and  moral  strength  of  Islam, 
rather  than  the  effort  to  force  other  nations  into  accepting 
its  concept  of  repressive  and  outdated  theological  rules 
and  social  customs. ill-considered  diplomatic  initiatives 
based  upon  general  perceptions  of  Iran  as  an  “irrational 
and  unpredictable”  actor  could  reinforce  conservative 
power  at  the  expense  of  emerging  moderate  trends.  This 
type  of  mistake  could  encourage  Iran’s  predilection  toward 
WMD  proliferation  while  simultaneously  making  their  use 
more  likely. 

While  there  are  compelling  reasons  for  US  policy  makers 
to  look  toward  Iran  -with  optimism,  several  realizations 
must  take  hold  before  relations  between  the  two  countries 
can  thaw.  In  the  first  place,  Iran  will  continue  to  pursue  its 
revolutionary  agenda  to  its  logical  conclusion.  This  pursuit 
will  likely  mean  a  continuation  of  the  theocratic  govern¬ 
mental  model  with  its  inherent  conservatism  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  accommodation  with  the  larger  international  com¬ 
munity.  This  trend  works  at  cross-purposes  to  traditional 
US  preferences  for  rapid,  decisive  action  in  international 
affairs,  but  American  policy  makers  must  learn  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  Iranian  intransigence  and  the  struggle 
within  the  governing  community  to  reconcile  religious 
principles  with  the  demands  of  international  emd  domestic 
affairs.  For  the  present,  US  policy  offers  an  olive  branch  to 
Tehran — but  at  arm’s  length. 

While  the  above  mentioned  trend  may  require  more  ac¬ 
commodation  and  patience  from  US  policy  makers  than  it 
does  from  Iranian  leaders,  Iran’s  leaders  must  decisively 
abandon  their  historic  support  of  radical  Islamist  and  ter¬ 
rorist  groups  that  threaten  governments  in  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere.  The  events  of  11  September  2001 
have  greatly  stiffened  US  resolve  to  combat  terrorism,  es¬ 
pecially  state-sponsored  terrorism.  The  State  Department 
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reported  in  April  2001,  “Iran  remained  the  most  active 
state  sponsor  of  terrorism  in  2000.  It  provided  increasing 
support  to  numerous  terrorist  groups,  including  the 
Lebanese  Hizballah,  Hamas,  and  the  Palestinian  Islamic 
Jihad  (PIJ)  which  seek  to  undermine  the  Middle  East  peace 
negotiations  through  the  use  of  terrorism. Since  1 1  Sep¬ 
tember,  Iranian  leaders  have  condemned  the  al-Qaeda- 
sponsored  attacks  against  the  United  States,  but  they  also 
leveled  muted  criticism  at  the  US  actions  against  the  Tal¬ 
iban  regime  in  Afghanistan.  President  Khatami’s  policy  of 
“eliminating  tension  without  neglecting  principles  of  the 
Revolution”  must  change  substantially  to  reflect  the  new 
strategic  circumstances  of  the  ongoing  war  against  terror¬ 
ism  if  Iran  is  to  realize  detente  with  the  United  States.^® 

US  policy  makers  can  encourage  Iranian  actions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  changing  policies  about  terrorism  by  acknowledging 
the  Islamic  republic’s  legitimate  aspirations  to  regional  lead¬ 
ership.  Iran  has  the  economic  potential,  geographic  position, 
and  a  sense  of  cultural  destiny  to  garner  respect  as  a  con¬ 
structive  regional  power;  however,  such  a  position  comes 
with  responsibilities.  Iranian  leaders  must  acknowledge  that 
their  efforts  to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
long-range  missile  technologies  work  at  cross-purposes  to 
their  visions  of  regional  leadership.  International  trends 
poult  to  arms  limitations  as  a  preferred  stabilizing  mecha¬ 
nism  that  paves  the  way  for  economic  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment.  Tehran’s  efforts  to  acquire  advanced  weaponry  while 
its  economy  declines  and  its  people  labor  under  high  infla¬ 
tion  rates  makes  little  sense — especially  In  the  context  of  a 
global  economy  that  is  projected  to  amplify  differences  be¬ 
tween  developed  and  undeveloped  nations. 

Finally,  Iran  must  adopt  domestic  policies  that  lead  to 
social  reform.  With  nearly  440,000  students  enrolled  in 
higher  education,  Iranian  society  is  destined  to  undergo 
dramatic  change.  While  the  managers  of  the  revolution  in 
the  post-Khomeini  era  are  to  be  commended  for  promoting 
such  high  levels  of  education,  they  also  must  realize  that 
education  will  cause  their  revolution  to  evolve  in  unfore¬ 
seen  ways.  Rather  than  suppressing  the  exchange  of  ideas 
through  surveillance,  control  of  the  media,  secret  police, 
and  thinly  veiled  state-sponsored  assassinations,  Iran’s 
leaders  should  recognize  the  consensus  that  exists  among 
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their  constituents  for  the  theocratic  form  of  government. 
As  that  government  reconciles  itself  with  the  international 
system,  the  citizens  can  become  a  potent  engine  for  social 
development,  economic  growth,  and  cultural  advancement. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  vision  that  President  Khatami  out¬ 
lined  for  Iranian  civilization.^^ 

Despite  Khatami’s  apparently  contradictory  call  for  eas¬ 
ing  tensions  within  a  context  of  revolutionary  independ¬ 
ence,  Iran’s  leaders  must  take  positive  action  to  ease  the 
suffering  of  their  people.  Gary  Sick  notes,  ‘The  demon¬ 
strations  in  Iran  are  not  about  clerical  rule  or  a  return  to 
the  monarchy  or  even  about  democracy  and  human  rights. 
They  are  about  quality  of  life,  drinking  water,  inflation, 
housing,  and  jobs.  The  demonstrations  are  serious — not 
because  they  threaten  to  overturn  the  government,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  force  the  government  to  confront  its  failure  to 
keep  promises  and  to  deal  with  fundamental  economic  is¬ 
sues.”®®  The  emerging  schism  in  Iranian  domestic  politics 
gives  some  observers  reason  to  believe  that  a  dialogue 
could  evolve  that  would  ultimately  reverse  Iran’s  pursuit  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Clinton  administration’s  policy  of 
treating  Iran  and  Iraq  as  essentially  twin  sides  of  the  same 
rogue-state  coin  under  the  rubric  of  dual  containment  has 
failed  to  make  Iranian  WMD  programs  more  transparent. 
On  the  contrary,  US  officials  Imow  disturbingly  little  about 
the  scope  and  progress  of  chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear 
weapons  research  in  the  largest  state  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region. 

Even  before  Khatami’s  rise  to  the  presidency,  analysts  in 
the  United  States  called  for  easing  of  the  rhetoric  and  the 
tensions  between  Irem  and  the  world’s  remaining  super¬ 
power.  Kenneth  Timmerman  wrote  as  early  as  1996,  “Con¬ 
tainment  is  no  longer  enough.  Iran  has  been  too  success¬ 
ful  in  procuring  nuclear  weapons  technologies,  in  spite  of 
our  entreaties  to  our  allies.  When  we  have  been  successful 
and  have  blocked  a  problematic  sale,  Iran  has  simply  gone 
shopping  in  Russia,  China,  and  India.”®®  Some  observers 
point  to  the  fact  that  Iran  boasts  the  only  democratically 
elected  government  tn  the  Persian  Gulf  region  and  that  the 
Islamic  republic  enjoys  broad  support  among  its  con¬ 
stituents.  Those  who  adhere  to  this  view  suggest  that 
using  an  approach  similar  to  the  one  used  to  alter  the  di- 
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rection  of  North  Korea’s  nuclear  program  may  provide  a 
foundation  for  better  US-Iranian  relations  while  reducing 
the  nuclear  threat.®®  Using  this  model,  US  leaders  would 
no  longer  characterize  Iran  as  a  rogue  state,  but  would  rec¬ 
ognize  the  legitimate  right  of  the  Iranian  people  to  adopt  a 
theocracy  as  their  chosen  form  of  government.®^ 

There  are,  however,  several  obstacles  to  the  conciliatory 
approach.  Iranian  clerics  and  the  Revolutionary  Guards 
who  control  the  WMD  and  missile  programs  will  probably 
be  reluctant  to  forgo  the  research  and  development 
progress  achieved  to  date.  In  addition,  the  fiercely  inde¬ 
pendent  Iranian  leaders  will  most  likely  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  invasive  inspections  that  would  be  necessary  to  verify 
compliance  with  international  demands  to  rollback  nu¬ 
clear  research.  Ideologically,  the  clerics  continue  to  ex¬ 
press  support  for  radical  Islamist  movements  throughout 
the  Middle  East.  Western  fear  that  Hizbollah  or  Hamas  op¬ 
eratives  could  employ  an  Iranian  nuclear  or  radiological 
device  remain  a  powerful  bargaining  chip  in  the  Iranian  ar¬ 
senal.  The  obvious  advantage  of  such  a  tactic  lies  in  the 
covert  advancement  of  Iranian  policies  toward  Israel  or  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  events  of  1 1  September  also  compli¬ 
cate  matters  as  long  as  the  United  States  identifies  Iran  as 
a  state  that  sponsors  global  terrorism. ®2  Finally,  US  lead¬ 
ers  must  recognize  the  fundamental  utility  that  Iran  gains 
from  possessing  WMD — strategic  advantage  vis-a-vis  its 
principal  regional  rival,  Iraq.  As  long  as  Saddam  Hussein, 
or  leaders  with  his  proclivities,  rule  in  Iraq,  Iran  will  pur¬ 
sue  a  security  policy  that  includes  aggressive  pursuit  of 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons  and  their  asso¬ 
ciated  delivery  systems. 

By  all  accounts,  the  Iranian  nuclear  program  is  several 
years  from  producing  its  first  practical  weapon.  The  ag¬ 
gressive  research  programs  that  center  on  chemical,  bio¬ 
logical,  and  missile  development  more  than  compensate 
for  the  Islamic  republic’s  nascent  capability  in  the  nuclear 
arena.  Iran’s  central  place,  however,  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  within  the  larger  Islamic  world  will  continue  to  draw 
US  attention  and  efforts  to  ease  the  Islamic  republic  away 
from  proliferation.  While  trust  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  remains  low,  US  policy  makers  will  have  a  difficult 
time  gaining  enough  credible  information  with  which  to 
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formulate  effective  strategies  to  mitigate  the  Iranian  prolif¬ 
eration  threat.  The  longer  this  process  takes,  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  it  will  be  to  discover  common  interests  upon  which  to 
thaw  the  cold  war  that  has  characterized  US-Iranian  rela¬ 
tions  since  1979.  This  should  motivate  US  negotiators  to 
move  quickly  and  carefully  to  maintain  an  acceptable  level 
of  instability  amid  the  tensions  of  Middle  Eastern  politics. 
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